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The conference reported in this publication was held pursuant to a contract with the 
Office of Technical Cooperation and Research, Agency for International Development, 
United States Department of State. Contractors undertaking such projects under Gov- 
ernnfent sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their professional judgement in 
the conduct of the project. Points of view or opinions stated in this document do 
not, therefore, necessarily represent official AID position or policy. 
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PREFACE 



Some 700. million people cannot read and write their own or any other language, and 
the number is growing rather than diminishing. The situation is acute in what have 
been called the developing countries. Conferences which deal with various aspects of 
literacy are by their very number bearing witness to an intense interest in this 
problem. The resolution passed by the United Nations General Assembly in December, 
1963, which invited the Secretary General of the United Nations "to explore ways and 
means of supporting national efforts for the eradication of illiteracy through a 
world campaign and other measures, if appropriate, of international cooperation and 
assistance, both financial and non- f inane iaU' is but one expression of the view that 
a rapid diffusion of both popular and special education - the first stage of which is 
literacy - has become a virtual sine qua non for the achievement of national economic, 
social and political goals, however diverse, and for the satisfaction of human needs 
and aspirations, however interpreted and described. 

The Agency for International Development (AID) of the United States Department of 
State, wishing to respond to requests for advice in literacy problems originating in 
the developing countries, has realized that it is no simple matter to determine the 
precise place of literacy work in the total context of national development. The 
training and experience of many interested individuals and organizations have yield- 
ed valuable information which should be most useful to developing countries inter- 
ested in doing an effective job in this bewilderingly complex field. Yet much of 
this information remains either unknown to responsible authorities, or is widely 
scattered and not easily accessible. Trained personnel remain scarce; there are man- 
power problems at every turn. Then, too, even a cursory examination of the kinds of 
problems which must be faced in the developing countries reveals gaps in our knowl- 
edge which only a concerted research effort of a broadly interdisciplinary character 
can possibly fill. 
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Through its Office of Technical Cooperation and Research, AID contracted with the 
Center for Applied Linguistics of the Modern Language Association 1 to assemble a 
team of linguists and literacy experts to consider literacy problems as they have 
emerged in these countries. 

The mandate of the conferees was a direct reflection of the considerations enumerated 
above: (1) to produce an outline of research needs, with emphasis on projects which 
AID might support under its research program; (2) to produce guidelines for use by 
AID in handling literacy problems in various national situations. During the course 
of the conference, this mandate was modified only in minor ways which, it was felt, 
would strengthen the conclusions and recommendations of the participants. 

The sessions of the conference were held at Air lie House, near Warrenton, Virginia, 
May 23 through May 28, 1964, under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles A. Ferguson, Direc 
tor of the Center for Applied Linguistics. At the first meeting, the conferees heard 
presentations by Dr. Howard Leavitt, Education Officer, Office of Research and Analy- 
sis, and other members of the AID staff, who also responded to questions directed to- 
ward a clear understanding of Aid’s interest and the objectives it hoped the confe- 
ence would achieve*. Plenary sessions then heard accounts of literacy projects in 
which members of the group had been engaged, and presentations intended to clarify 
possible research approaches to literacy problems. Subcommittees drafted invento- 
ries of research projects which were presented to the whole group for discussion. 

The final task of the conference was to formulate field guidelines for AID. This 



1. The Center for Applied Linguistics is a non-profit professional organization es- 
tablished to serve as a clearinghouse and informal coordinating body in the appli 
cation of linguistic science to practical language problems. 



was accomplished by means of individual assignments to conferees, whose efforts were 
then presented to the group for discussion and refinement. 

It should be noted here that, as used in the body of this report, the term literacy 
refers primarily to adult literacy. Research on linguistic and psychological prob- 
lems should, however, produce results which can be applied in teaching children as 
well. 

No formal papers were prepared for this conference. This report attempts to synthe- 
size informal oral presentations to plenary sessions as recorded in notes and on 
tape, the contributions of those participants who, during the conference, labored 
long and hard at individual writing assignments, and discussion by all the partici- 
pants, also gleaned from notes and tape recordings. The task of organizing, rewrit- 
ing and editing was therefore a bit on the formidable side. A first draft was distrib- 
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uted to all the participants and their many valuable suggestions have been incorpo- 
rated into this final version wherever feasible. It is hoped that the editor's own 
biases as a participant in the conference have been decently restrained, and that 
when they show, they also correspond to a reasonable consensus of the participants. 

In any case, he must claim full responsibility for the inevitable infelicities of 
style and inconsistencies of content which the careful reader is sure to unearth. 

Special thanks are due to Dr. Harry Levin, Project Literacy, Cornell University, who, 
although unable to be present at the conference, generously offered valuable sug- 
gestions concerning literacy research, as did Grace Yeni-Komshian of the Center 
staff. Susan Millett's efficient handling of the many details of the conference ar- 
rangements is hereby also gratefully acknowledged. 



Alfred S. Hayes 
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Literacy and National Development 



The preface to this report acknowledged the widespread view that literacy, an ines- 
capable stepping stone to higher levels of education, has become a sine qua non for 
the achievement of national economic, social and political goals, however diverse, and 
for the satisfaction of human needs and aspirations, however interpreted and described. 
Nothing in what follows should be construed as contradicting or opposing this view. 

It is rather the aim of this section to point out the complex nature of the relation- 
ships between the spread of literacy and both national and individual interests, in 
order to provide some guidance in the initial allocation of funds and personnel in a 
national literacy program. 



The setting of national goals is a political matter. They are set by the governments 
of individual countries. The individual needs and aspirations of the people of any 
country will be affected to a greater or lesser degree by the nature of these goals. 

A developing national political and social "awareness,” for example, as contrasted 
with participation only in local affairs, may well give the individual a different 
view, of his needs, and thus reshape his aspirations* He may well now aspire to im- 
prove his economic status, for example, and be interested in any means of helping to 
bring this about, including becoming literate. 

f In considering the effects of literacy, certain aspects of human needs and aspira- 

k. 

tions are properly considered separately from those directly affected by politically- 

1 determined national goals. Philosophical and spiritual influences shape the individ- 
ual in any culture* While advanced forms of philosophy and religion are not the ex- 
clusive property of literate societies, witness the great oral traditions of many 
non- literate cultures, there can be no doubt that literacy increases the possibility 
of the individual's conscious participation by making available to him the great doc- 
uments of the world's religions and literatures. 
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There is yet another dimension of human experience among literate peoples which, 
strictly speaking, may be neither need nor aspiration among non- literates . This di- 
mension is often termed "personal enrichment." A part of this personal enrichment 
obviously derives from an understanding of the content of what is read, but it is evi- 
dent that there is more to it, since content, written or spoken, can arouse any human 
emotion, delight or indignation, contentment or dissatisfaction. A part of the per- 
sonal. enrichment experienced by literates seems to be a kind of inner satisfaction, 
a self -exaltation independent of reactions to content, which may well be a powerful 
factor in the development of the individual. The written word has freed man from 
nearly complete dependence on the presence of sound waves in the immediate vicinity. 
The inner satisfaction of which we spoke may be viewed, admittedly subjectively and 
intros pec tively, as stemming in part from sheer control of an added dimension of com- 
municative experience, a dimension which enables one to share the thoughts of persons 
remote from the immediate scene or no longer living. The growth of this control in- 
creases the individual's sense of his own intellectual power, and thus contributes 
first to a heightening of personal dignity and ultimately to a re-evaluation of his 
own importance to society. That everyone should be entitled to this experience is 
indeed a value judgement, a belief, imposed by those to whom it is commonplace. But 
in the twentieth century such a value judgement is closely tied to widespread but of- 
ten only vaguely articulated views of the nature of the dignity of modern man. 

As growing control of the mechanics of reading is paired with growing understanding 
of what is read, the stage is set for the learner to continue to learn , indefinitely. 
Adam Curie has summed up the fundamental purpose of adult education in most developing 
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nations as the achievement of "modernization." The adult in a modern society finds 
himself more and more in the position of having to continue to learn, whatever his 
formal education may have been. In whatever ways and on whatever models the develop- 
ing nations eventually achieve a kind of modernization which is satisfactory to them, 
they are likely to come to assign increasing importance to adult learning as a con- 
tinuous process.. Such a dynamic conception of adult learning lends substance and 
momentum to the hope for more than modernization in the usual senses of the word -- to 
the hope that men everywhere will base more and more of their decision-making on cul- 
turally- valid choice and reason rather than on tradition and habit.. In any modern 
society it is difficult indeed to conceive of a continuous learning process unsup- 
ported by access to the written word. 

Turning now to politically-determined national goals, let us consider to what extent 
the consequences of literacy are predictable. Research in this complex area is 
scanty. As far as economic development is concerned, there seems to be a general re- 
lationship between the income per capita of various nations and the spread of liter- 
acy ^ We say "relationship," since simple correlations by no means imply cause and 
effect. On the one hand, literacy is obviously not the only factor affecting per 
capita income; on the other, many different factors affect how well and over how wide 
a territory people have learned to read and write. Even the simple correlation is 
by no means perfect. There are sufficient deviations to make us cautious of the as- 
sumption that increased adult literacy as contrasted with other forms of investment , 
will lead to commensurate economic gains. As for social and political consequences, 



2. Ad am Curie, World Campaign for Universal Literacy: Comment and Proposal (Harvard 
University, Occasional Papers in Education jand Development, No. 1) Cambridge, 1964, 

p. 20. 
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literacy may indeed, in the long run, contribute to increased political awareness; 
literate people may become willing to participate in national as well as local af- 
fairs (but see paragraph 2, page 1). There seems :o be little doubt, nevertheless, 
that the economic and social returns of literacy are not immediate or obvious. Rath- 
er, they are often deferred and indirect. This observation surely points to the need 
for caution in making promises concerning the economic rewards of literacy (white- 
collar jobs, for example) which the emerging economy may not be able to support. 

Such unfulfilled promises can seriously undermine other efforts to improve the lot of 
the people concerned. 

Furthermore, it seems quite clear that something more than a bare minimum of reading 
and writing skill is necessary if literacy is to have much effect on political and 
economic development. We have already mentioned that a growing control of the new 
medium of communication seems to be an essential ingredient of the personal rewards 
of literacy. Properly taught, the individual may respond at the outset, but his en- 
thusiasm quickly wanes if his control does not steadily progress until he continues 
to read and write as part of his daily living. While actual performance requirements 
may be higher or lower depending on the circumstances, the completely successful lit- 
eracy program will be one which continues until its trainees have reached such a 
self-sustaining level of achievement . If general adult learning is to be a contin- 
uous process, progress to this point is obviously essential. To put it another way, 
one must learn to read until one can read to learn. This takes time. 

In sum, a kind of dual deferment seems to be operating here. Reaching a self-sustain- 
ing level of achievement in reading and writing will require some years of unremit- 
ting effort; the rewards which should accrue from having reached this level are like- 
ly to be deferred and indirect. Yet the praiseworthy fervor of many literacy 
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campaigns tends to create the impression that literacy and its rewards are somehow 
achievable virtually overnight. Such enthusiasm must be channelled into meticulous 
long-term planning, if real progress toward general adult literacy is to be made. 
Should a literacy campaign be unsuccessful -- and many have been -- the rewards of 
literacy may be postponed indefinitely. 

Long-range planning is a complex task. Many of the problems will be discussed in the 
following pages. It is likely, however, that any literacy program must first face 
the question of whether the funds and personnel available should somehow be selective 
in their initial impact, affecting only part of the total population, or should be 
diffused as widely as possible. Some may find the idea of selectivity, which seems 
to favor some segment of the population whieh neglecting others, difficult to defend, 
and there is no doubt that it can be politically unattractive. Yet, since resources - 
funds and personnel - are almost invariably limited, some kind of initial selectivity 
is virtually inevitable. The fact, is, however, that the general diffusion of liter- 
acy is only temporarily delayed by initial concentration on selected segments of the 
population. History indicates that literacy tends to diffuse outward from a few im- 
portant centers. 

Different goals may imply a different allocation of resources. Programs which choose 
to emphasize economic advantages should probably concentrate on those segments of the 
population whose skills are most directly enhanced by literacy. Peasant cultivators 
who become literate may perform their work more efficiently because they are now able, 
for example, to read the instructions on bags of fertilizer, to order seeds or other 
stocks from catalogs, to perform simple calculations when buying or selling, or to 
read the markings on farm machinery. Newly literate mechanics, plumbers, masons or 
other craftsmen may be able to read very simple manuals. Where the political 
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implications of adult literacy seem of paramount importance, on the other hand, a 
wider diffusion of resources may be indicated* It is possible, for example, to con* 
centrate on making a very few people literate in every community. 



While there can be no hard and fast rules for resource allocation, literacy campaign 
planners should look long and hard at the possibility of concentrating initially on 
areas where a good proportion of the adult population is already strongly motivated 
to learn to read and write, i.e. where there is already a high demand for literacy. 

A demand for literacy seems to follow in areas where significant economic changes 
have already taken place. Such areas may well be the very areas suggested above, 
in which the economic rewards of a modest (but by definition self-sustaining) achieve- 
ment in reading and writing should be forthcoming in a relatively short time. A 
strong and sustained demand for literacy may also be expected where participation in 
a religious society or group depends to a large extent on the ability to read the 
scriptures and devotional literature. 



Summary Literacy is widely regarded as a vital element in the economic, socio-cul^ur- 
al and political development of any country, in the satisfaction of the needs and as- 
pirations of its citizens, and in their personal enrichment. But it takes time to 
reach a satisfactory performance level in reading and writing, and the promised re- 
wards may take even longer to materialize. Careful long-range planning is therefore 
an essential requirement of any national literacy program. This planning should pro- 
vide fbr continuing the program until a self-sustaining level of achievement has been 
reached. This self-sustaining level is -defined, in part, as one which permits contin- 
ued learning through reading. Limited resources and certain specific goals suggest 



3. See, for example, Philip Foster, Education and Social Change in Ghana , in press, 
University of Chicago Press, 1965. 
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that program planners first concentrate on segments of the population where there is 
already a high demand for literacy. Generally speaking, these segments will be 
found in areas where significant economic or religious changes are taking place or 
are already established. 
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Some Thoughts on Literacy Research 



Embedded in the discussions of specific research problems were a number of rather 
general points which are recorded here in the hope that they may be helpful to those 
who must establish research priorities and evaluate individual research proposals, and 
to anyone interested in closing the usual gap between research and the practical ap- 
plication of its results. 



Interdisciplinary Understanding The conference recognized that researchers repre- 
senting different disciplines may not always have a clear understanding of the possi- 
bilities of techniques they themselves do not ordinarily use. The participants there 
fore took advantage of the presence of specialists from a number of different fields 
to offer accounts of the techniques which each field uses in its approaches to re- 
search problems. The experimental psychologist, for example, is accustomed to the 
small, neatly designed, tightly controlle experiment, in which every effort is made 
to arrive at a measured difference in performance in such a way that it can be attri- 
buted to a specific difference in experimental manipulation. Although acquainted 
with the survey techniques used by social psychologists and sociologists and aware 
that wide sampling may in some cases produce useful answers in situations which can- 
not be tightly controlled, he may nevertheless tend to overlook information from 
such sources, which can often generate hypotheses amenable to experimental treat- 
ment. Educators, in turn, may find the initial approaches of the experimental psy- 
chologist too remote from practical conditions to promise meaningful application. 

In this case they fail to appreciate that very often chains of small experiments, 
the design of each depending on the results of the previous one, are required to 
bridge the gap between initial approach and a stage which is close to practical 
learning conditions.. And scholars from any of these fields may not understand what 
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